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HESIODIC REMINISCENCES IN THE "ASCRAEAN" OF 
KOSTES PALAMAS 1 



By Aeistides Evangeltjs Phoutrides 
Harvard University 



The "Ascraean" of Kostes Palamas 2 constitutes the first part 
of the "Great Visions," which appeared in 1904 in the volume 
entitled Life Immovable? The poem, consisting of six hundred 
and fifty-six verses, is most expressive of the thought and art of 
Palamas, and forms a magnificent prelude to his great master 
piece, "The Twelve Words of the Gypsy." 4 The speaker of the 
poem is the Ascraean Hesiod, who, returning "from the endless 
journey, from the lands one only enters but can never leave" 
meets the poet of modern Greece in the sunlight of the upper world. 
He calls on the "old Life-Song" to be his guide again, and reveals 
his identity with a contrast of himself with Homer: 

The blind Olympian bard, the child divine 
Of Meles, sings in tranquil strains of men 
Of heroes and of Gods; but from a fountain 
Restless, my song, thou flowest restlessly; 
The flaming lava and the surging sea 
Thou art! 

Hark! Ascra's bard am I! No master 
Of golden dreams of calm, or radiant songs, 

1 Read before the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England, 1916. 

1 Palamas is undoubtedly the greatest poet of modern Greece. Born in Misso- 
longhi fifty-six years ago, he was educated in Athens, where he lives now holding the 
position of secretary at the university. One of the foremost leaders in the long 
struggle for the vernacular, he is certainly the greatest literary genius of the modern 
language, and has been called by a French critic, Eugene Clement, "the greatest poet 
of Europe today." A more general article on the man and his work is to appear 
soon in Poet Lore. 

3 The Greek titles are 'Aj-zcpaios, 'Axi t& MeydXo 'Opdftara, 'H 'A<rd\cvrr) Zwij. 

4'0 AadeicdXoyos rod Vi<j>Tov. 
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No! The black Earth I tread drags me with power 
Magnetic; my spirit travels on the wings 
Of sighs. Ye hills, I am the faithful friend 
Of the gentle ewe; a tiller of the field, 

I furrow, sow, and sweat 

My song is loneliness; my joy, the plough; 

The waves of wheatfields mingle with my rhythms .... 

Then in words that give the substance of a Hesiodic passage 
of the Works and Days 1 expressed in strains of a deeper lyricism, 
he speaks of his origin: 

On my primeval land the jackals howled, 

The jackals of the wilderness, amidst 

My fathers' graceless lives; and graceless were 

The soft-blown coastlands of Aeolia. 

On open seas sailors of Cyme drove us; 

On ports unknown sailors of Cyme cast us: 

Here the cicada sang; the hawthorn bloomed; 

And rest thou soughtest, O storm-beaten orphan, 

In laughless summers and in winters fierce. 

At the sacred Mountain's root thou layest darkling, 

Ascra; from thee, I took this graceless voice 

And harsh. The breasts of Helicon's Fair Sisters 

Nourished me not, but need and bitter care. 

Then follows a passage inspired by the opening verses of the 
Theogony. In the old poem, the Muses appear before the shepherd- 
bard at night, ewuxtat. 2 In the "Ascraean," the divine visita- 
tion takes place in full daylight, but a nightly gloom is suggested 
by exterior loneliness and internal brooding: 

But in the desert dale and secret, once 

In daylight, as the black dreams browsed within me 

And the white sheep about me pastured, lo, 

1 Vss. 633-40: 

Hawep ip.6s re irariip Kal <r6s, p4ya vifine Tlipari, 
irXioffeoTc' iv rqval filov Kexpyptvos iaffXov- 
ifs Tore Kal ryS' 1j\0e wo\iv Sia irbvTov iviaaas, 
Kifiriv AloXtSa irpo\iirt&v, (v rr/t iu\alvg- 
o6k &(pevos <t>eiywv obSi TrKovrbv re Kal iX/SoK, 
&K\a KaK^v irevlriv, ri/v Zei>s &v8pe<r<ri SlSw<rt. 
v&aaaro S' &yx' 'EXikoSpos itfupj (vl Kibuy, 
"AaKpy, x«M° wii ^P ei <fy>7°^5> ol)W iror' ia6\y 
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Before me stood the offspring of a world 
Thrice-deep, thrice-marvelous, nine goddesses, 
The sisters dwelling upon Helicon! 

In the Theogony, the Muses "dwelling on the great and holy 
mountain of Helicon, dance with delicate feet about the violet 
colored spring .... and bathe their tender bodies in the streams 
of Termessos, or of Hippocrene, or of sacred Holmeius." 1 These 
streams have given the modern poet the source of his great vision. 
Light and water are elements in which he likes to revel, a tendency 
that should appear very natural to all of us who have visited the 
light-flooded and sea-embraced country of Greece: 

Waters about and waters everywhere: 
Rivers and cataracts and lakes and fountains, 
Ravines and springs and gentle rivulets; 
All-tranquil singers, criers thunder-voiced, 
Waters that slumber wakelessly and other 
Swift-flowing waters loud and reveling. 
And from the water-glad green crypts and vaults 
Where rocks are spanned into virgin crystal gates, 
From openings into thrice-deep first-seen sights, 
The Water Sprites! with minds and bodies moulded 
Of cool and sunlit waters undivided; 
And waters were the streaming symphonies 

Of voices manifold that flowed from them 

From them I took the laurel bough I hold, 
And from their hands I ate the laurel fruit, 
And knew the deeds of mortals and of gods, 
And I beheld like now and yesterday 
The seasons of tomorrow. Since that day, 
I am the bard, the wizard, and the prophet. 
A lightning quiverless, my lyre's faint glimmers 

*Op. tit., vss. i ff.: 

Moucrdwc 'EXiKwn&Swv dpxdp.ed 1 detSecv, 
atB 1 'EXikwpos €X<"" r «' *P 0J M^y° Te £d8e6v re, 
xal re irepl Kp^prjv loetSia jri<r<r' aTa\ounv 
dpxevvrai Kal fStapAv ipurffevios Kpovlwvos- 
xai Tt \oe<T<Tdfiet>ai ripeva xp^o Te/>juij<r<ro«>, 
j}"lir7rov Kp^yijs, ^ 'OX/ietoO £tt$4ou>, 
dKpordTtf 'BXiKuci \opois iveiron/jaavTo 
noKois, lp.epbevrav ivepptiaavTO Si iroaalv. 
ivBtv diropvi/ievai, KeKa\vp.p^vat ij4pt itoXXt), 
(vvix lal VTctxov irepucaWia 6<raav Wiaai. 
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Flash forth. I am the wanderer who wanders 

Forward; the laurel eater who is filled 

With hunger bitter, and unquenchable . . . . * 

After this introduction, the main part of the poem begins. 
Hesiod, measuring once more his past life with his awakening 
memory, begins his great song in a background that transfers us 
into the light-sea of a Grecian summer and its seething life. 
"This," he sings, is the hour to begin; for 

Lo, from its husk, full-ripe the com-ear bursts; 
There, the grape-cluster blushes red; the fig-tree 
Spreads its green mantle to the top; the northwind 
Ceases; the grain-ear is bending to the earth; 
The lip, to the lover's kiss; and thou, smoke, 
Snake-like thou glidest to the bournless sky. 
Amid the oak leaves, blithe the cuckoo sings, 
And like the silence, its voice lingers on; 
And nothing ends and nothing fades away .... * 

Then he recalls the five ages of man through which he has 
lived. The ancient poet of the Works and Days 3 introduces the 
legend of the Five Ages in order to illustrate his pessimistic view 
that man's life was happier in the remotest past and that with 
time crime and woe have been winning the ascendancy, the change 
culminating in the present age, the unhappiest of all. With the 
candor and charm of a child, he speaks of the various ages drifting 

1 Cf. Tkeog. vss. 22-32: 

at vi to$' 'THaloSov ko\1iv i8l8a!-ar aoiSfy 

Apvas woipalvovS' 'JSXikwvos Cxo faBioio. 

r6v8e 84 pe irpiiriiyra deal wpbs pv$ov £e«roi>; .... 

iroipives HypavXoi, .... 

iSpjev ipeiSea woWa X^yeii' iripj)iaiv bpota, 

tSpev 8', eSr' i64\wpev, a\t)64a pvBJiaaaSai., 

&s iipaaav novpai peyd\ov Aids apriiireiar 

ml pot aKyjTtTpov iSov 8&<pvris tpiOrjXe'os 8lpr 

Spty/aaQai 9i\ifrbv • ivhrvevaav 84 p.01 avSijv 

Belrir, £>s xXeloifu t<£ t' i<ra6peva vpb r' ibvra 



2 This passage suggests the two verses from the "Shield of Hercules" (398-99) 
indicating the time of the battle between Cycnus and Hercules: 

rrjpos Se Ktyxpouri iripi yh&xes re\46ov<n, 

rots t« 6ipei eirelpovoiv, St' 8p(paKes attXKovrai .... 

rty &pt)v p&pvavro .... 

3 Vss. 109, 127, 143, 156, 174, 202. 
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farther and farther away from joy and peace, the ages which 
except for the last one have no relation whatever with his own life. 
He asks us to look on them objectively and accept them as a true 
report of by-gone times in which we have had no share. Not so 
with Palamas. With the modern poet of Greece, unity is won 
through subjectivity. The five ages are not detached from our 
own lives and fixed in the remote past, but they are man's own — 
at least, the poet's own — experience. The Golden Age and the 
Silver Age, the age of bronze and the age of heroic deeds, are just 
as real parts of our lives as the gloomy age of iron. 

Happiness seems to be ascribed to the early period of child- 
hood. With a sentiment not unlike that of Wordsworth in his 
"Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood," the Ascraean addresses his soul, to which "all paths, 
all seas, all storms are open": 1 

Soul within me, ever wandering, 

The gold-wrought world before thee rose and cut 

Thy passage like a tranquil lake; and I 

Knew the gold-dwellers and to the godlike came, 

Whom the Immortals made with joy, just as 

The mighty maker, untouched by passions, makes 

Even Immortals — dreams of a white rock, 

The breathings of his might, and images 

Of his own soul 

Tranquilly they were born, 
Tranquilly blossomed, withered tranquilly. 
The fathers reigned, the righteous ruled; there was 
No longing, wrath, nor hatred. Earth, their slave, 
Bestowed her treasures on them steadily; 
There was no stooping, digging, nor pursuing; 
And golden flowers grew straight upon their foot-prints; 
And where they turned, they reaped a golden fruit. 
Abundance was their lot; and what they lacked 

Was pain, old age, and weariness, and crime 

But on I wandered from the golden land, 
Like a bird that flashes tremulously by 
Cutting with a darkling line the azure world, 
And even in a gold-wrought world can find 
No friendly roof to rest its battered wing .... 

1 Cf. Hes. Works and Days, vss. 109-27. 
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The "Age of Silver" follows, a period when man seems still 
a child and yet is not, and when the awakening of self-consciousness 
generates ruthless rebellion toward everything about us without 
giving us the knowledge to build. It is the age in which, dissatisfied 
with everything about us, past or present, we look upon our former 
castles as ruined temples of a weary faith, and yet we neither can 
nor will take thought of the future. Thus the passing away of an 
innocent happiness that results from the crushing of old ideals is 
followed by a mood of blind isolation. A rebel defiance is born 
in us and grows mysteriously in the dim light of vague, unguided 
thought. It is a sort of Byronic aloofness and discontentment 
toward all things: 

The world of Silver, 
Where snow-clad forests spread 
Beaten by merciless and glaring moonlight 
That weaves its crowns of pearl 
To crown the heads of mortals wrapped in gloom, 
Drunk with poppy-seed, 
Men whom a dimness bom of mystery 
Binds with life counterfeit, 
A life that drags itself upon the face 
Of a deep-yawning cliff. 
The shroud of the silver glow reflected wraps 
All things from mind to grass, 
A light that struggles to become a day 
And ever stays at dawn .... 

The poet attempts in vain to raise their ruined altars: 

Ye who are neither living nor yet dead .... 

What Fury's victims, what Tartarus' wrecks 

Are ye, ill-laid upon a mother's lap 

And ever wild, from your first hair, the blond, 

To your last hair snow-white ? The gods far-seeing, 

Even the Fates exiled from light, are far 

From you from the beginning; voiceless is 

The mother, who holds you voiceless with a threat .... 

.... I come to build anew 
Your fallen temple and to raise the altar, 
That now lies prostrate, with a Faith that bids 
You worship and bend down your knees before 
Lifting you high by the Immortals' side .... 
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The answer is full of relentless defiance: 

Make wings thy feet! Thy yard, a league! .... 
Neither your altar, temple, nor your gods! 
We are the godless race, 
Whose word is blasphemy! 
The gleams Olympian, thrice-high, are turned 
To palaces for slayers! 
Let him be master high and maker low! 
Who knows this maker's name ? 
Though here engulfed, we think; and in our prison 
We see and cry for ever unto them: 
'The wolves cannot be gods!' 1 

Rebellious thought and unchecked growth of extreme indi- 
vidualism lead to wild deeds of utter lawlessness. The brutal 
instinct of strife awakens and we are in the "Age of Bronze": 

Where the agents of wars and of ravages reign, 

Stern Violence, Enmity, Wrath; and they feast 

And they quaff a wine that is blood and is drawn 

From brazen and measureless casks; and their minds 

Are brazen, and brazen their dwellings and walls, 

And brazen their weapons, and brazen their breasts! .... 

And when Death, the Vanquisher, came, on their fields 

No corn-ears lingered, no roses bloomed, 

And no ivy blossomed on tree-trunk or fence. 

A nakedness brazen about, and a glow, 

And the threat of the thunderbolt's quivering fire! ... .* 

Yet even through the world of wild confusion and hate, we are 
led to what is divine and heroic. Greatness of action rises in all 
its splendor from the midst of lawlessness. Need and hardship 
breed the doers of great and splendid deeds. Thus we pass into 
another age: 

There is the world of demigods and heroes! 

Before the City of the Seven Gates, 

A trumpet peal has sounded deep; 

A trumpet peal has sounded deep, 

And lo, the Golden Gates are creaking, 

1 Cf. Hes. Works and Days, vss. 127-43. 
J Cf. Ibid., vss. 143-56; and ibid., 150: 

rots 5' 1jv x^tea A^ Te6% ea } X^ Ke< " W ft oTkoi, 

Xa\ic4> 8' elpy&frvTO .... 
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The Seven Gates of gold are opened! 

And dreams of mighty wings and giant works 

Mingle with majesty in long array . . . . * 

But even such an age passes by rapidly: 

In vain! The trumpet peal, the deep, 

Is echoed mockingly 

In the untraveled gorges 

And in the table-lands wind-beaten; 

And in the lonely chasms, 

The shameless Satyrs mock and dance! 

Where are the dreams of deeds ? 

The deeds of dreams, where are they ? 

Deserted is the land of demigods .... 

Thus from greatness bred by might and enthusiasm we pass 
to an age in which might degenerates into base wickedness and 
enthusiasm fades away into thirst for filth. We are in the "Iron- 
moulded World"— 

Where fathers hate their children; children revel 

In their own fathers' death; 

And brothers slaughter brothers joyfully, 

And home is a lair of wolves. 

Sun's frightful ghost, man breeds and wallows low 

In rotten swamps of life. 

For staining her, Night even curses him, 

Lust-hunter, doer of wrong! 

Crime is lord! Violence, mistress! A bitch, the woman! 

About thy body pure, 

Trembling thou foldest thy raiment white, O Shame, 

And fleest away on wings! 2 

The ancient poet of the Works and Days and of the Theogony 3 
introduces the myth of Pandora independently of the five ages of 
man early in his first work, in order to illustrate his belief that the 
gods have rendered our lives futile and difficult. Again the story 

1 Ibid., 156-74. 

* Cf. Ibid., vss. 174-202; and ibid., vss. 197 ff.: 

Kal r6re Si) irpis"0\vfiTov awb %0oris eipvoSelijt 

\tvKouriv cpapiecrtri KaKv<^ap.ivw %p6a xa\bv 

6Jda.vA.Tinv jueri tf>v\ov Itov rpo\iir6vr' AvOptiirovs 

AlSibs Kal HHpxeis- .... 

3 Cf. Ibid., vss. 59-105, and Theogony, vss. 571-84. 
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is told objectively as something that has happened in the past, 
when the evils were first scattered among mankind from Pandora's 
box. Palamas, on the other hand, makes Pandora the symbol of 
passionate physical love and gives it in our development the next 
place after the Iron Age: 

And she was moulded tenderly of all 

Virginhood's crowning foam, the undefiled, 

A being great, remote, and light; a tower 

A Spirit raises 'midst ethereal roses; 

A being white, yet more than white, and gleaming. . . . 

And in her hands, the covered basket shook, 

Filled with abundant fruit, a worthy offer 

To the Immortal Gods. And on its sides 

And on its cover, in drawings finely fitting, 

Seeming the work of breath and not of hand, 

All youthful loves and youthful flowers of Spring 

Merrily danced and kissed and joined their hands .... 

The Garden of Dawn's Castle was the place; 

The time, an hour stamped apart by Fate; 

And she, the god-sent plight of Earth, itself! 

And she was called Pandora, the All-gifted! .... 

All nature speaks warningly against this fair destruction, 
a warning, of course, which always proves vain. Passion's plea 
is unrestrained, and with blind eyes we see in our love a world of 
fascination born of shapeless chaos. Whether she is a giver of 
life or of destruction, Pandora is a victorious conqueror. Man- 
kind is always willing to lie prostrate at her feet, and we surrender 
all to her: 

Passion unbridled drags me on, a rider 

O'er narrow paths and slippery ravines; 

And as I fell, it trampled me beneath 

Its iron hoofs. The knife of Love, the Giant, 

Struck me; and I decayed with quenchless longing 

And perished painfully. I died and passed 

Into the ice-bound world of utter Darkness 

To drink the water of Denial's Spring 

From sweet Denial's Dale .... 

Thus love is the culmination of our physical growth. With it 
the wild seething of our blood ceases, and we are transferred to the 
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Elysian fields of thought and contemplation, where Persephone 
reigns, "double and one, Death's Queen, Life's Maidenhood," 
at whose feet we grow calm and still. This new queen takes us 
away from the physical and ephemeral, frees us from the bonds of 
interested emotions, and shows us the universe from the mountain- 
tops of thought. Then it is that the mysteries of Life and Nature 
are laid open before us; and when the lyricism which transcends 
all finds expression in us, then the thinker and the poet are born: 

And a God's rapture filled and lifted me, 

Maker of Gods; and I believed my hands 

Made thee, world I dreamed in the world of Rhythm! 

For when the Lyre speaks unto Light her word 

Of gleam, the rock awakes, the tame soul swells, 

The tiger weeps, the wolf kneels down before it. 

And when the Lyre sings in the depths of Night, 

A winged flesh of light, it seems, lifts up 

The shadows and brings them purer back to Life; 

Even the Charon's boat moves on, swan-like; 

The Furies' vipers turn to blooming flowers. 

And when the Lyre speaks unto the Sun or Darkness 

Her word of gleam, air demons droop grief -laden 

Earthward; and Gods Olympian and Kings 

Infernal stay, forget their majesty, 

And listen spell-bound like mortals, even they! 1 

1 These verses seem to have been suggested by the Hesiodic passage of the Theogony, 
vss. 94-103 : 

ix yap Movadwv Kal (nrif}6\ov ' AirbWuvos 
dvSpes doiSol iaaiv iirl %dbva Kidapurral- 
ix Si AtAs jSowriXijes • i S' 8Xj3iot Svrtva MoOovu 
ipCKavTai • y\vKep$ ol dwb vrbp-aTos pitt aiS-rj. 
el yip T(j Kal irMos %x u,v veoKTiSi'i $vp.$ 
ftfijrcu Kpa5li)v aKax'niitvos, airap doiSbs 
Movadiav Oep&irwv xXeia trportpiav avBpiiirwv 
ip.yfl<rD, /idKap&s re $eois, ot "O\vp.irov Kxchxtu", 
aty Sye Sv<r<ppov4wr iiri\^6erai^ ovSe 1 ti K-qSioiv 
p.ip.VTfT(u • rax&tt Si irape'Tpaire Swpa 0eduv. 

There is also, as Professor H. W. Smyth has pointed out to me, a striking simi- 
larity between these verses of Palamas and the opening verses of the first Pythian 
Ode of Pindar: 

STP. A. xP va ^ a 'p6pi u y£> 'AirbWuvos Kal lonXoxipjuv 

obvSiKov "S&ourav Kriavov • rfis dxotfet p.iv pd<rts, 
dyXatas dpxd, (Continued on p. 174.) 
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When this is attained, we are reconciled with the universe, and 
a new love, more lasting and more vital, is born in us — a love 
toward all things, and even toward those that have injured us. 
The choice of Persephone to symbolize this new love of thought 
and contemplation that finds expression in song is one of the 
happiest inspirations of Kostes Palamas. The hymn which he 
sings in honor of the virgin divinity, who causes the lyre strings 
"to flow with Immortal Harmony," is full of beauty and power 
almost Pindaric. I shall not quote from it because it contains 
no Hesiodic reminiscence. With the raising of Pandora to sym- 
bolize physical love, Palamas leaves Hesiod, and wanders on his 
trail of thought alone, although Hesiod continues to be the speaker 
to the end of the poem. On Persephone's chariot, he rises again 
to the world above. There he recognizes the poet of the new 
Greece as "his flesh and heir," a lover of the great things which the 
many scorn as humble, and hands him his lyre with words that 
carry us back to the lines from Virgil's sixth eclogue, placed by 
Palamas under the title of his poem. 1 His closing words are: 

My simple songs, 
My artless words, found fire in Tartarus 
And light in the Elysian Fields, and back 
They come. Hear them again deep, epic, great, 



irelOovrat 5' AoiSol <rdfia<riv, 

A,yr)<7 ixipw iir6Tav trpooiaUav d/t|3oX4s reixvs 

Kal t6c alxparav Kepavvbv a^evviat 
aev&ou ir«p6s • «83m 8' ava aKairrif Aids al*r6s, 
&Keiai> irrtpvy' 1 aptporiptadev x<*^<£f<«s, 
ANT. A. ipx^s oluvwv, KeKaivwriv 5' ivl oi ve<f>£\nv 

ayictiXtp Kparl, y\t<f>apur aSi KKatarpov, Kari- 

X*vas • o Si Kviiaaav 
bypbv vwtov alwpet, reals 
jiuratai KaTcurxfytei'os. Kal yap (Sutras "Apr/s, 

rpax&av &vev8e Xurtiv 
iyx^v aicpAv, lalva KapSlav 
Kii/mri,, K7)\a Si Kal SaipJ>vwv 84\yei <j>phas, 
ap.<j>t re XarolSa <ro<pia paBvKUKvuv re 

Mourav. 

1 Virg. Bucol. vi. 69-71: 

"Hos tibi dant calamos, en accipe, Musae 
Ascraeo quos ante seni, quibus ille solebat 
cantando rigidas deducere montibus omos . . 
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Touched by the mystic circles of the world 
Beyond! The stammer became the word; 
The drop, a mother-fountain! Take my soul, 
Too! Take it into thy body, Thou! 

Is it too much to believe that the "Ascraean" of Kostes Pala- 
mas is the greatest poem inspired by the humble poet of Ascra 
since Virgil's day? The Roman poet has kept close to the agri- 
cultural nature of Hesiodic poetry. Palamas has abandoned that 
side entirely, and found inspiration in the Hesiodic legends which 
have given his creative imagination a freedom of expression and 
interpretation which could at the same time fit his own genius 
and the pulse of his age. Certainly, the greatness of the modern 
work, is a high tribute to that ancient and much-neglected poet, 
who should be read more than he is. However this may be, he 
has undoubtedly given the poet of modern Greece an enviable 
material of which to build his imposing temple of faith. 

To conclude, both Hesiod and Palamas, smarting under the 
injustice heaped upon them by their contemporaries, make their 
sufferings a source of inspiration for their song. They both love 
the little and humble, and discover nobility and greatness in lowli- 
ness. They both cling to the legends, lore, and speech of the com- 
mon people, and find beauty in their daily life and occupations. 
Hesiod, the poet of a primitive age, vivifies his narrative and 
didactic poems with a dawning personality that expresses itself 
through the candor, simplicity, and objectiveness of an unsophisti- 
cated age. The Hesiodic visions are splendid and beautiful, but 
nevertheless the visions of a child. Kostes Palamas, belonging to 
an age in which extreme individualism is impatient of lessons and 
maxims, drifts away from primitive simplicity in expression to a 
complex form that stimulates the mind with a problem without 
solving it, and fills the poetic demand with a magnificent display 
of sound, picture, and emotion. In short, Palamas has trans- 
cended the Hesiodic vision with a deeper individualism; he has 
unified it with profounder thought and finer lyricism; and, with 
his gorgeous imagery, his burning feeling, and his modern phi- 
losophy, he has shown most convincingly that the "Great Pan" 
is not yet dead, and that the ancient fountain-heads of human 
culture are not yet dry. 



